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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 

From the proof-sheets of the printed ex- 
tracts of the last session of this Yearly Meet- 
ing, which have been kindly forwarded to us, 
we make the following selections in addition 
to what was furnished at the time by our cor- 
respondent, J. W. Plummer. 


The Committee on Co-Operation work 
made the following satisfactory report. Its 
action was approyed and it was continued for 
further labor as way opens. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION 
WORK. 

Soon after our last Yearly Meeting corres- 
pondence was opened with the members of 
our Committee and with the Committees of 
Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ings upon the subject of co-operation. Once 
before the clerks of these bodies the subject 
had to wait upon the meeting of the repre- 
sentative committees, or correspondence be- 
tween sub-committees and individuals, so that 
the first step in deciding upon a place for the 
gathering of a conference was not fully.com- 
pleted until in the Seventh month, when the 
request of the Indiana committee was acceded 
to, and Waynesville, Ohio, was accepted as 
the place, and Sixth-day preceding their 
Yearly Meeting as the time for meeting. 


4 Further correspondence with Indiana led to 
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the request that our committee would propose 
order of exercises and topics for considera- 
tion. Accepting the offered labor, Eighth 
month 15th, we proposed that a conference 
meet at Waynesville, Ohio, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., Sixth-day, the 22d of Tenth mo. Or- 
ganize by selection of presiding officer and 
secretary. Appoint a committee upon exercises 
to report promptly upon the programme that 
accompanies this, either accepting, modifying 
or substituting as appeared best: 

Let one paper be read at the first session, 
followed by such other papers or discussion 
on the same topic as there is time for. Ad- 
journ to an afternoon session for the reading 
and consideration of a secoad paper or papers 
on another topic, and follow with a third ses- 
sion at any agreed time, for reading and con- 
sideration of a paper or papers upon a third 
topic. As we could, perhaps, not rightly 
claim more than one session out of the Year- 
ly Meeting’s time, an executive committee 
should be appointed, to which all unread pa- 
pers could be referred for printing with the 
proceedings, if thought advisable, and to 
which all unfinished business could go. 


The following topics were suggested : 


lst Topic.—Prison reform and reform of 
joanne What are the duties and oppor- 
tunities of our Society in this direction ? 


| 2d Topic—What are the duties and op 
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portunities of our Society with respect to its 
testimony regarding intemperance? 

3d Topic—Arbitration as a means of se- 
curing justice and harmony between capital 
and labor, where large bodies of men are 
employed. 

4th Topic—Compulsory education, intel- 
lectual and industrial, as a preventive of 
crime tendencies in the young. Under what 
conditions can it become practical and bene- 
ficial ? 

5th Topie.—The First-day school as an ib- 
strumentality in educating our members and 
others attending our meetings as to their duty 
to their fellow-men, in all that is known as 
work for humanity, and not involving reli- 
gious instruction—such work as many of our 
~~, call for at the hands of our mem- 

ers. 

The suggestions and topics were approved 
by the correspondents of each Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee. 

Topic No. 1 was assigned to our committee. 

Robert 8. Haviland, Clerk of New York 
Yearly Meeting, being deeply interested in 
the subject, and a representative member, was 
invited to prepare a paper upon the second 
topic, but declined for want of time in which 
to do the subject justice (opportunity offering, 
he did prepare an excellent paper, which was 
read before the conference). It was then re- 
ferred to Joseph A. Bogardus, of New York, 
a most earnest laborer in this cause, with a 
prospect of acceptance. 

Baltimore Committee accepted the third 
topic, with a probability of a second paper 
upon other phases of the arbitration question. 

Edward Magill, President of Swarthmore 
College, was requested to prepare a paper 
upon the fourth topic, but owing to the pres- 
sure of duties incident to the re-opening of the 
College this month, was unable to doso. This 
question was then sent to Baltimore and Ohio, 
with a fair prospect of acceptance, by compe- 
tent hands, in one or the other committees. 

The fifth topic was accepted by the Indiana 
Committee, completing the list and filling the 
programme. 

Much of the latter and important work of 
our committee has been necessarily hurried, 
and justice to the expected writers of the va- 
rious papers would have required much longer 
notice than we have been able to give them 
for the preparation. But we felt a need of 
developing, in the next conference, a line of 
action and evidence of the value of mutual 
consultation upon subjects of pressing need 
and vital importance in connection with the 
testimonies of our Society, that seemed to jus- 
tify our course even under the attendant disa- 
bilities. The committee has been unable to 
propose any paper or outline of a paper in 


response to the assignment of the first topic 
to us in time to lay before the Representive 
Committee, but if a committee on Co-opera- 
tion is continued the subject will receive such 
attention as is possible under our limitation. 
In conclusion we can reiterate the convic- 
tion that this is a field of labor which we deem 
peculiarly appropriate for Friends to enter, 
full of promise for usefulness, and if occupied 
under a sense of religious duty— guided, by 
the wisdom made manifest by the Inward 
Light. Also full of re-invigoration to our be- 
loved but declining Society, re-establishing 
the foundation principles of its faith, and 
evidencing the life of that faith by its works. 
We recommend, therefore, that the Meeting 


continues its labor and interest in this con- - 


nection. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee. 
J. W. PLumMeEr. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRISON 
AFFAIRS. 

Your Committee on Prison Reform report 
some attention to the subject given to their 
charge, but not so much as its importance 
demands. 

The jail in Bloomington, which is a new 
one, built within the last year, with large 
well-ventilated rooms, comfortable cells, and 


convenient means for entire separation of # 


prisoners, both in sex and crime, has been 
visited twice, and some reading matter fur- 
nished ; the officials all seemed pleased to re- 
ceive the visits and papers, and requested the 
visitors to come as often as they could. The 
prisovers also seemed gratified at the mani- 
festation of interest shown for them. 

In Chicago, the county jail and one police 
station have been visited quite frequently and 
such labor given as seemed practicable within 
the scope of our purpose. While the propor- 
tion of female convicts in our penitentiaries 
and county jails is small, the proportion of 
arrests in our cities is much larger. During 
the year 1881, it is reported, there were over 
5,000 arrests of women or girls in the city of 
Chicago. This number does not represent an 
equal number of individuals, as confirmed 
criminals figure largely in re-arrests; but ad- 
mitting that the total number of women ar- 
rested once or oftener was but 2,000, it seems 
frightful viewed either from the standpoint of 
religion or of social science alone. Investiga- 
tion in this part of the field has aroused in- 
terest and effort to have such changes made 
in the police stations and management of ar- 
rested women as will lessen the number, and 
restore such as can be restored to honest 
living. 

At one police station the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union has succeeded in get- 
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ting a worthy woman admitted as matron,{ denominations, and persons included in no 


and after a few months’ experience the offi- 
cials heartily endorse the change which they 
scarcely believed feasible at first. This suc- 
cess has caused an effort to have matrons ad- 
mitted at the other three stations, to which 
arrested women are taken. 

Our temperance leaflets have been used in 
behalf of our prison work in the county jail 
and some police stations. Conversation with 
and personal interest taken in such inmates 
as seemed in condition for it has in some 
cases resulted in apparent benefit. 

The little boys, having a separate apartment 
in the county jail, have been the object of es- 
pecial interest, but as a class seem beyond 
reformatory reach, owing to an almost total 
want of moral sense —the result of their pa- 
rentage and constant evil associations, 

Two visits have been made to the State 
Prison, at Joliet, by members of our commit- 
tee, and its management seems so good and 
the warden and chaplain so alive to the spirit 
of reform that we can do no better than to 
advise hearty support wherever possible to 
these experienced and Christian officials. 

A very satisfactory visit was made by one 
of our members to the Western Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania, in the Eighth month, and 
through the courtesy of the warden and dep- 
uty warden a careful inspection of both the 
old and the new buildings was made. The 
latter when finished will doubtiess be one of 
best, if not the best, arranged prisons in the 
country, both for security against revolt, con- 
venience and comfort of the inmates, and es- 
pecially in a sanitary point of view. 

The discipline here is not so rigid as in our 
State, and the library is not so large. Venti- 
lation in the old prison and hospital arrange- 
ments are not so good as with us, but in the 
new building will be nearly perfect. 

While not directly in the line of our com- 
mittee work, yet as an outgrowth of our in- 
terest and labor, it seems proper to report the 
organization of an undenominational society 
known as the Prisoners’ Aid Association of 
Chicago. On the evening of First month 
13th of this year, a conference of a few in- 
terested citizens was held at the residence of 
one of our committee, resulting in the conclu- 
sion that a profitable organization could be 
effected for the purpose of aiding in obtaining 
employment for convicts, at the expiration of 
their terms of imprisonment, and in other 
ways assisting in the reform of criminals and 
of prison management. 

After several subsequent meetings a charter 
was obtained, and the Association commenced 
its legal existence Second month 20th, 1882. 
Its membership includes some of the best 
legal talent,qnembers of the various religious 


religious denominations. Its standing com- 
mittees are: 

1st. Committee on Finance. 

2d. Committee on discharged convicts. 

3d. Committee on detention and prison 
discipline. 

4th. Committee on religious services at the 
county jail. 

During Third month a suite of six rooms 
was rented as a temporary home for unem- 
ployed ex-convicts needing assistance. This 
was placed in charge of an agent and his wife, 
who live at the Home. 

During the following six months one hun- 
dred and twenty persons have applied for 
assistance. Of this number fifty-eight were 
furnished employment through the aid of the 
Association, thirty-two found work for them- 
selves, leaving thirty who were lost sight of 
before work could be found, or who were de- 
nied assistance upon the judgment of the 
agent or committee in charge of the Home. 

Forty-three of those helped, after becoming 
settled, have, either in person or by letter, 
thanked the agent for the assistance rendered 
them, and five have repaid loans or cost of 
board. The oldest person aided was sixty-five 
years of age, and the youngest nine. The 
average age has been twenty-one and one-half 
years, forty-three were married, and seventy- 
seven single. Perhaps one-fourth had learned, 
or partially learned, a trade, fourteen out of 
the ninety have been re-arrested for crime, 
and quite half of the balance have passed 
from the agent’s knowledge, as to their loca- 
tion or conduct, either by leaving the city, or 
changing employers. 

Even when safely engaged in honest, self- 
supporting labor, the desire to get out of the 
knowledge of those who know of the stigma 
on their character seems general and not un- 
natural. 

This association meets with cordial co-ope- 
ration from the judges, sheriff, and principal 
police officials, as well as with favor by the 
press and thoughtful citizens generally, as its 
work becomes known, so that it has little to 
contend against except the difficulties inhe- 
rent in the work itself. 

We recommend that our committee use its 
influence for such legislation gs will give us a 
prohibition law ; a board of aid to released 
convicts, with duties of inspection and re- 
commendation regarding county jails; a court 
of pardons, and abolition of pardoning power 
except through these courts. The abolition of 
life sentences and sentences longer than thir- 
ty-five years; authorizing courts and juries to 
inquire into previous character of persons con- 
victed of crime, with a view to mild or pro- 
bation sentences where previous character has 
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been , and long sentences in cases of con- 
firmed criminals. 

In Massachusetts there is a probation law 
and officers for the care of the probationers. 

The principal features of this law consist 
in the power given courts to sentence persons 
under first conviction to the care of the pro- 
bation officers instead of to imprisonment, 
insuring restraint and oversight to the con- 
vict without the stigma of the prison, giving 
a sense of responsibility for good conduct 
while at liberty to govern themselves and 
while under the fear of re-arrest and impris- 
onment in case they prove idle, vicious, or 
unworthy of the clemency extended to them. 

The law requires the convict to live for a 
specified time within the limits of the court, 
reporting regularly to the probation officer, 
engage in some reputable employment, keep 
out of evil company and suspicious surround- 
ings, and at the end of the term of probation 
report to court for discharge. 

The law aims to accomplish primarily the 
reformation of the criminal before he has be- 
come hardened in crime or felt the stigma of 
imprisonment, and secondarily the safety of 
society through the substitution of a worker 
in place of a criminal in the ranks of its citi- 
zens. Incidentally it also saves to the public 
treasury the cost of confinement. 

Should any probationer violate the terms 
of his parole he can be arrested, taken before 
the court and receive a prison sentence, as 
unworthy of the opportunity extended to him 
and unsafe to be at liberty. 

The workings of this law have been emi- 
nently satisfactory, a large proportion of 
those placed on parole remaining industrious 
and honest, while a small proportion re-ap- 
- sooner or later in the criminal ranks. 

his law would give excellent results, we 
think, in all counties or judcial districts not 
containing large cities, and with care upon 
the part of the judges in discriminating be- 
tween the hereditary and the accidental crimi- 
nal, it would prove beneficial in our cities, as 
it does now in Boston, Mass., where it has 
had a full trial. 

In conclusion let us quote from Archbishop 
Manning : 

“Reformation can be accomplished only by 
the personal pyesence and influence of the 
wise and charitable, whose working upon the 

erverted nature of the criminal wins him 

ack unconsciously to himself, and to do this 
those who are the most near to the example 
of our Great Master will be the best govern- 
ors, wardens, chaplains, and visitors of pris- 
ons. It is this which gives men power over 
the hearts of others. Without this we may 
touch them externally, but we can never 
change their wills.” 


In the language of Frederick H. Wines, 
“T have very little faith in any reformation 
which is not from within, outward, and is not 
effected directly or indirectly by the divine 
influence of the spirit of God operating upon 
the human soul.” 





FRIENDS AND THE WAR IN EGYPT. 

The following from the “ Correspondence ” 
column of the (London) Friend of Ninth mo. 
points out with clearness the duty of members 
of the Society of Friends, either to retire from 
associations in which measures are publicly 
advocated which as Friends they cannot ap- 
prove, or to enter a protest against them. 
The moral effect of such protest, though una- 
vailing at the time, will not be without ulti- 
mate effect. Eps. 
To the Editor of The Friend : 


Dear Frrenp.—I have no doubt many of 
your readers will share with me feelings of 
deep regret at the inaction of our Society with 
respect to the naval and military expedition 
undertaken by our government in Egypt. 
The retirement of John Bright from the Min. 
istry rather than be responsible for a policy 
of which he disapproved, was a noble protest, 
the crowning act of self-sacrifice of a consist- 
ent public life. Few, probably, can estimate 
the severity of the struggle which resulted in 
the severance of the ties that bound him to 
his fellow-Ministers, and with this the relin- 
quishing of any active participation in the 
framing of remedial legislation for Ireland. 
But how has the Society at large supported 
this protest? Not only was not a single 
Friend found to oppose the Vove of Credit 
in the House of __ sealed el who did 
vote’ supporting it—but our representative 
body, the Meeting for Sufferings, is silent. 
Are we to infer that we protest only wher 
war is undertaken by a conservative govern- 
ment, from whose general policy we dissent? 

I yield to none in allegiance to the present 
government and to the illustrious statesman 
at its head ; and this allegiance is in no way 
shaken by the events of the last two months. 
It is unfair to expect from public men 2 
higher standard than they themselves profess ; 
and were a general election to take place 
while the war in Egypt is going on, I would 
use every effort, as i have done in the past, 
to promote the return of supporters of the 
Gladstone Ministry. On almost every other 
question they are far in advance of their op- 
ponents, and in this they are certainly not 
behind them. But this seems to me only to 
enphasize our duty in protesting against an 
infraction on their part of whé@t we believe 
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to be the moral law for nations. Surely one 
consideration which binds most of us to the 
Liberal party is that in that party we find 
more room for the exercise of individual con- 
science, and for the expression of individual 
convictions, than in the opposite camp. 

But, it will be asked, would you give a 
vote that might result in the defeat of the 
Liberals, and the accession of the Conserva- 
tives to office? No such question arises here. 
Had the ten or twelve Friends in the House 
given a solid vote against the War-vote, it 
would not have materially diminished the 
government majority; nor, had the govern- 
ment been defeated on this question by the 
independent members, could it possibly have 
led to the accession of Lord Salisbury to 
power. But the moral effect on the coun- 
try would have been very great; and as far 
as outsiders can judge, and as the history of 
politics teaches us, the influence of the dis- 
sentients with their party, instead of being 
diminished, would have been increased. 
When another “jingo” government carries 
on wars of aggrandizement, will they} not 
have a right to say to those who have shrunk 
from opposing the war in Egypt—“ How can 

ou say you oppose all war on principle? 
hen your own friends were in power you 
made no sign.” Who can doubt that when 
John Bright returns to the government, as 
we fervently hope he may some day, it will 
be with increased weight in consequence of 
his present conscientious dissent? So the ad- 
hesion on other questions of those who bravely 
voted, on conscientious grounds, against the 
War-vote, will acquire greater value from 
their opposition where they were unable to 
—— the Ministry. 
sincerely hope not to live to see the day 
when Friends will set allegiance to party 
above the cherished principles of two centu- 
ries and a half. Signs have not been want- 
ing recently that the maintenance of more 
than one of our ancient Scriptural testimv- 
nies is passing from us to other bodies of 
Christians. Are we to relinquish to Henry 
Richard, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and others not 
associated with us in religious communion, 
the upholding of the principle that war is 
unlawful for any purpose and under any 


pretext? ALFRED W. BENNETT. 
Eighth mo. 7th, 1882. 


We may add some extracts from a leading 


article of the same journal of Tenth month 
-on “The Late War.” 


“ TEACH us to see that Thy hand hath done 
it, that Thou wast in the midst of our camp, 
to deliver us, and to give up our enemies be- 
fore us.” The bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England were enjoined to uSe these 


words when, last Sabbath-day, they ap- 
proached the God of love and peace in prayer 
and thanksgiving. We trust there are a few 
ministers in this church who, regarding these 
words as blasphemous, would refuse to utter ~ 
them, but probably only a very few. And 
so throughout the length and breadth of the 
kingdom, our Father in Heaven—Father of 
Egyptians as well as English—was repre- 
sented as more than sanctioning the slaughter 
at Tel-el-Kebir—as being Himself the guiding 
hand—as assisting and directing the guns, the 
sabres, and the bayonets of the British troops. 

To see how exactly this has been done in 
every particular we have but to read the fol- 
lowing extract from a sermon preached at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on the “ Day of Thanks- 
giving,” as reported in The Times. After 
describing, in glowing language, “the mili- 
tary skill and mathematical accuracy” of 
the commander, “ the gallant advance of our 
infantry, the dashing onset of our cavalry,” 
etc., the preacher went on to say: 

“We may feel a legitimate pride in all 
this, but we cannot for an instant close our 
eyes to the fact that all this skill, all this 
courage, all this scientific application of 
means to ends, all the ability with which 
generals commanded and soldiers obeyed and 
fought, everything, in fact, which led to tri- 
umph and to victory, should be ascribed, 
and cannot fail to be ascribed, by every 
Christian mind, to the superintending care 
and the tender mercy of the Mighty Lord 
and Ruler of Armies, who, in His infinite 
love, so guided and influenced the labor, 
courage, and foresight of our men, that the 
great work in which wé were, I believe, un- 
selfishly engaged, has been brought to a glo- 
rious and successful termination. To Him, 
then, the great and merciful Lord of Nations 
and of men, let us raise under this vast dome 
of our Metropolitan Cathedral and through- 
out the churches of our boundless Empire, 
with all thankfulness and all humility, our 
grand, united, and spontaneous Te Deum.” 

The sermon preached at Westminster Ab- 
bey was equally unchristian. There God was 
thanked, because 

“The consummate tactics of our general 
and the heroic spirit of our men have tri- 
unphantly proved to an incredulous world 
world that the ancient fame of England has 
suffered no eclipse; and that we are not so 
enervated by the arts of peace that we can be 
safely insulted and defied. We, as Christian 
men, thank God to-day because we believe 
that the feat which our army and navy have 
achieved is a feat of that strength which is 
the true glory of a people.” 

Surely this is the worship of Mars, not of 
God, through Jesus Christ! 
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It would be well if such teaching was con- 
fined to the Church of England. Ata men- 
ster Gospel Temperance meeting in Leicester, 
_ we heard last month a minister of Christ, a 
highly-respected, hard-working, self-denying 
man, assert that for the late victory we were 
not so much indebted to the generalship, fore- 
thought, etc., of Sir Garnet Wolseley, as to 
the fact that “God was on our side.” A very 
active and popular evangelist of the same 
town, who preaches every Sabbath-day to 
hundreds of working people, and who was for 
years an officer in the Salvation Army, has 
also in his Sunday services been bringing God 
into the strife in a similar way. Probably 
hundreds, if not thousands of Christian teach- 


ers outside the national church have done the | 


same. 

Can we wonder that thinking men become 
skeptics, and secularists, and downright athe- 
ists, when those who are the acknowledged 
teachers of the Christian religion thus asso- 
ciate the God of the New Testament—the 
God who s0 loved the world that He gave 
His Son to die for it—with all that pertains 
to the war system of the present day, with 
those horrible engines for the destruction of 
human life which are the pride of military 
men? We fear it is a fact, and if so it is an 
intensely melancholy one, that with, of course, 
honorable exceptions, the most inveterate op- 
ponents of militarism are to be found among 
secularists and socialists. 

It is easy to understand how any one, look- 
ing at the question too much from a human 
stand-point, may come to the conclusion that, 
in the world as it is, war is a necessity : then, 
starting from this as an axiom, he may go on 
Seuealle to persuade himself that war is right, 
that the profession of a soldier is a high and 
honorable one, and that everything on which 
war depends for success is right also. He 
may go further than this, and argue that if, 
under certain circumstances, it is right for 
one nation to go to war with another, then 
God’s blessing may be asked upon it; and, if 
success is granted, it should be attributed to 
Him. All this is very intelligible as a mat- 
ter of theory; but when it comes to the stern 
reality, to the bombardment of a town, to the 
slaughter on a battle-field, it is incomprehen- 
sible how any honest, thoughtful man, who 
knows and loves his Saviour, can contemplate 
such scenes without losing faith in his logic. 

It seems as though they must affect his ar- 

ument as a reductio ad absurdum; he must 
sure there is something wrong, and be led 
sadly to inquire where it is. And even if he 
should should fail to detect the fallacy, and 
still hold war to be necessary, there must 
remain in his mind, so it appears to us, an 
element of so much uncertainty that the in- 
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stinctive shrinking of the Christian from 
whatever might dishonor his Lord would 
prevent him ever afterwards from associating 
His name with the horrors of a blood-stained 
victory. What a gain it would be if profes- 
sing Christians who believe in war would at 
least be silent as to God’s hand in it! 





GEORGE WASHINGTON’S SLAVES. 


By a clause in his will Washington pro- 
vided for his slaves. I give it here entire, 


| because it is a remarkable example of his 


thoughtful care for the comfort of others. 
The will is in the handwriting of the General, 
and is dated July 9, 1799—only a few months 
before his death. The following is the clause 
referred to: 

“Item.— Upon the decease of my wife, it is 
my will and desire that all the slaves whom 
I hold in my own right, shall receive their 
freedom. To emancipate them during her 
life would, though earnestly wished by me, 
be attended with such insuperable difficulties 
on account of their intermixture by marriage 
with the dower negroes, as to excite the most 
painful sensations, if not disagreeable conse- 
quences to the latter, while both descriptions 
are in the occupancy of the same proprietor ; 
it not being in my power, under the tenure 
by which the dower negroes are held, to 
manumit them. And whereas, among those 
who will receive freedom according to this 
desire there may be some, who, from old age 
or bodily infirmities, and others, who, on ac- 
count of their infancy, will be unable to sup- 
port themselves, it is my will and desire, that 
all who come under the first and second de- 
scription, shall be comfortably clothed and 
fed by my heirs while they live; and that 
such of the latter description as have no 
parents living, or, if living, are unable or 
unwilling to provide for them, shall be bound 
by the Court until they shall arrive at the 
age of twenty-five years; and in cases where: 
no reeord can be produced, whereby their- 
ages can be ascertained, the judgment of the: 
Court, upon its own view of the subject, shall 
be adequate and final. The negroes thus 
bound are (by their masters or mistresses): 
to be taught to read and write, and to be 
brought up to some useful occupation, agree- 


ably to the laws of the Commonwealth of 


Virginia, providing for the support of orphan 
or other poor children. And I do hereby ex- 
pressly forbid the sale or transportation out 
of the said commonwealth, of any slave I 
may die possessed of, under any pretense 
whatsoever. And I do, moreover and most 
pointedly and most solemnly enjoin it upon 
any executors hereafter named, or the sur- 
vivors of them, to see that this clause, re- 
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specting slaves, and every part thereof, be 
religiously fulfilled at the epoch at which it 
is directed to take place without evasion, 
neglect or delay, after the crops which may 
then be on the ground are harvested, par- 
ticularly as it respects the aged and infirm ; 
seeing that a regular and permanent fund be 
established for their support, as long as there 
are subjects requiring it; not trusting to the 
uncertain provision to be made to individuals. 
And to my mulatto man, William, calling 
himself William Lee, I give immediate free- 
dom, or, if he should prefer it (on account of 
the accidents which have befallen him, and 
which have rendered him incapable of walk- 
ing, or of any active employment) to remain 
in the situation he now is, it shall be optional 
in him to do so; in either case, however, I 
allow him an annuity of thirty dollars during 
his natural life, which shall be independent 
of the victuals and clothes he has been accus- 
tomed to receive, if he chooses the last alter- 
native; but in full with his freedom, if he. 
prefers the first, and this I give him asa 
testimony of my sense of his attachment to 
me, and for his faithful services during the 
Revolutionary War.”—B. J. Lossing in S. 8. 
Times. 





EFFECT OF LITURGICAL FORMS. 

In most great churches, and especially in 
churches which are established by law, and 
in which liturgical forms are used, the lan- 
guage of public worship is of a kind which 
can, at most, be appropriate to a very small 
fraction of those who use it. The customs of 
society draw within the church men of all 
grades of piety and of faith. The skeptical, 
the frivolous, the selfish, the worldly, the in- 
different, or at least, men whose convictions 
are but half formed, whose zeal is very lan- 
guid, and whose religious thoughts are very 
few, form the bulk of every congregation ; 
and they are taught to employ language ex- 
pressing the very ecstasy of devotion. The 
words that pass mechanically from the lips 
convey in turn the fervor of the martyr, the 
self-abasement or the rapture of the saint, a 
passionate confidence in the reality of unseen 
things, a passionate longing to pass beyond 
the vail. The effect of this contrast between 
the habitual language of devotion and the 
habitual disposition of the devotees, between 
the energy of religious expression and languor 
of religious convictions is, in some respects, 
extremely deleterious. The sense of truth is 
dulled. Men come to regard it as a natural 
and scarcely censurable thing to attune their 
feelings on the highest of all subjects, to a key 
wholly different from their genuine feelings 


the most unreal and the most conventional.— 
Lecky’s Hist. of England. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


Attention to small matters is of vast im- 
portance in the formation of character. A 
man is known for his industry, not by some 
great occasional and special exertions, but 
by being daily and perseveringly engaged in 
some useful occupation. A man is known for 
his economy, not by avoiding large expendi- 
tures, but by guarding against wastefulness 
aud negligence in matters of small moment, 
and by shunning those little excesses, which, 
like a moth, would consume all his substance. 
He who is regarded as dishonest has gener- 
ally received his unenviable reputation, not 
by open injustice or cheating by the gross, but 
by slight deceptions and peculations, and by 
taking advantage of others in little things. 
He who is known as a defamer and slanderer 
is known as such, not so much because he is 
addicted to open railing, as because he deals 
in surmises and curious inquiries, and secret 
whispers, which are more to be feared than 
open and rank defamation. 

Beyond all question, many a man’s char- 
acter is damaged by overlooking or disregard- 
ing little things. He fails to take notice of 
them, and they accumulate into great. He 
allows himself in them and thus forms a 
strong habit. He concedes in them, and thus 
gradually gives up much. He relaxes in 
them and thus loosens the bands which hold 
him to duty. Because it is a little thing, he 
counts it of little moment, utterly forgetting 
that millions are made up of units, that im- 
mensity is constituted of atoms. Because it 
is only a stone, a pebble, against which his 
foot strikes, he makes light of the hindrance, 
not caring that he is contracting a habit of 
stumbling, or not observing that whenever he 
trips, there must be some diminution in the 
firmness and speed with which he pursues the 
path of virtue, and that however slowly, these 
diminutions tend to bring him to astand. So, 
on the other hand, many a man becomes em- 
inent in moral worth by giving heed to little 
things, grateful for the smallest good, watch- 
ful over the smallest error, fearful of the 
smallest sin, careful of the smallest truth. He 
becomes great through counting nothing little 
but himself, and by avoiding the smallest 
faults, and being exact in the minutest duties. 
—Law and Order Advocate. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


A large and interesting meeting of the 
Philadelphia First-day School Union was held 


and beliefs, and that which ought to be the | at Fourth and Green streets on Sixth-day 


truest of human occupations becomes, in fact, | evening, the 13th instant. 


Nearly all the 
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schools that compose the Union were reported 
as having reopened with good prospects for 
useful work among our youth, and with adult 
reading and Bible classes in operation. The 
condition of “the Mission” was reported as 
satisfactory, the attendance being larger in 
the First-day School than at the same time 
last year. The Youths’ Meeting will not be 
resumed until the first week in Eleventh 
month. More mission workers were earnestly 
solicited. A committee to prepare a report 
for the approaching session of Philadelphia 
Association was appointed and other arrange- 
ments made for that occasion, which will oc: 
cur on Seventh @ay, the 21st inst., at Race 
street Meeting-House. R. 
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Our HEAVENLY VisiTant.—It ought to 
give us real satisfaction to observe the almost 
entire absence of superstitious fear among the 
people in view of the present magnificent 
comet which adorns the morning heavens. 
These splendid celestial visitants have ever 
had great interest for all thoughtful observers, 
who saw in them a strange and startling re- 
minder of the flexibility of the sublime order 
of creation. They are so unlike the usual 
heavenly host, and come so rapidly into the 
field of human vision, and then depart with 
such speed that the less philosophic have very 
naturally accounted comets as portents of 
evil. Since no year passes unattended by 
more or less disaster to some portion of the 
human family the supposed evil portent al- 
ways seemed to have its dire sequence, and 
the dread of comets took strong hold of the 
minds of men. 

But there is another than a spiritual or 
religious sense, in which it may be said that 
the truth makes free. The knowledge of the 
laws of nature, as this has been gradually 
evolved through the faithful and persevering 
efforts of generations of scientific inquirers, 
has set mankind free from many superstitious 
terrors, as well as from paralyzing errors of 
various kinds. The unknown is ever the 
cause of vague dread, and the light of truth, 
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either scientific or religious, which reveals the 
true nature of things, is ever benignant. If 
it reveals the deadly qualities of certain fami- 
liar evils, long tolerated, it teaches their 
avoidance on rational grounds, and so wins 
the world to virtue. But if it shows that the 
glorious spectre which precedes the dawning 
is only a harmless wandering sister of our 
well-known planetary family, and that it is 
of a nature entirely harmless to the inhabit- 
ants of earth, it substitutes delight and spirit- 
ual exaltation for gloomy dread, born of 
ignorance. 

With thanksgiving and gladness, then, 
should we hail the progress of truth, both in 
material and in spiritual things. It sets 
mankind free in every sense from that which 
is harmful and tyrannical, and with freedom 
comes eternal and ever augmenting progress. 

There are those who deprecate the added 
light which reveals venerable error and dis- 
pels the fears which were born of the dark- 
ness, and would fain close the windows by 
which such light enters church or state. The 
religious teacher who, taking counsel of the 
Light that lighteneth all, brings forth ne- 
glected Truth and instals her in her rightful 
place, is liable to prosecution and condemna- 
tion, if his views are not found to be identical 
with the standards erected in the dark ages. 
The professor who eneourages a wide awake 
search after eternal verities on the part of 
students, and thus “unsettles” the minds of 
young inquirers, is subejcted to the scrutiny 
of less enlarged minds, and is required to re- 
tire from a calling to which he has dedicated 
all his powers, and to face comparative pov- 
erty, and that cruel isolation so painful to all 
generous hearts. 

Why is it that even yet many appear to | 
love darkness rather than light? Can it be 
that they fear the light lest their own insuffi- 
ciency or insincerity should be reproved ? 





Frrenps’ Scuoors.—The advantages that 
are afforded by Friends’ schools, in this and 
other cities where they are established, are 
quite as fully appreciated by concerned pa- 
rents outside of the Society as they are by 
our own members, and we are not surprised 
to know that at the opening of the present 
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session the attendance of non-members at 
Centrai and other Friends’ schools is very 
large. 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the 
propriety of eucouraying the admission of so 
many not of our fold. It is feared that the 
preponderating influence will be detrimental 
to the children of Friends, who are thus 
thrown into associations calculated to turn 
their thoughts away from the simple and 
practical profession of their fathers. 

On the other hand, it is affirmed that our 
young people must sooner or later be brought 
into contact with the great world, of which 
we are so very small a fragment, and that the 
best preparation we can afford them against 
its errors and follies, whether of creed or 
‘social usage, is to give them a good solid 
foundation in morals and conduct, and accus- 
tom them to the conditions and surroundings 
of the people with whom they must have 
business and social relations. 

This view of the situation, which has been 
largely adopted by all the committees having 
charge of our schools, greatly increases the 
responsibility of those committees. 

It is of vital importance to the right train- 
ing of our children that they be under the 
care of conscientious teachers, deeply imbued 
with the spirit of our faith and capable of 
leading the young minds into the paths of 
obedience and self-restraint; and of encour- 
aging them to a firm adherence to those living 
principles and testimonies that must lie at 
the beginning of all true culture among 
Friends. 

The Student for Ninth month has an excel- 
lent editorial article on this subject, which we 
append, as follows: 

““Whether or not it is desirable to have 
Friends’ schools open to all denominations 
there should be a clear distinction in the 
minds of our educators, as to the duties which 
are owed to the two classes. Most Friends’ 
schools were originally intended, and are still 

rimarily managed, for the education of 

riends’ children. Their advantages over 
other schools for sve pong are manifest. 
They can be conducted so as to shield their 
children from the bad influences in connection 
with common morals, which often exist in 
schools, and they afford the means by which 
to furnish instruction as to the distinctive 
views which Friends as a denomination hold, 


and so give to the children an inclination to- 
ward the adoption of those views. These are 


not all their advantages, but it is safe to say 
that a school which does not fulfill these two 
ends has very little in it to attract the patron- 
age of Friends. The moral tone can be secured 
by good discipline, by inculcation of scriptural 
standards, and by the careful elimination of 
bad influences before they have time to cir- 
culate widely. The instruction in Friends’ 
views may be given directly and explicitly, by 
lectures or text-books, and indirectly by les- 
sons drawn from the facts of daily life on the 
principles brought out in the class-room. 
“The result of this work should be that every 
graduate should have clear ideas of right and 
wrong as applied to practical life, with strong 


'tendencies toward the right, and that he 


should know enough of Friends’ doctrines and 
practices to enable him to choose intelligently 
and not blindly the denomination of his 
fathers. This choice he will be almost certain 
to make if we may judge by the history of the 
schools of all denominations. ' 

“That Friends have besides this a certain 
duty in relation to education outside cannot 
be reasonably denied. They owe to the pub- 
lic school system their sympathy and aid. 
They owe to themselves that they exert their 
moral influence and extend the benefits which 
they have received. In most cases, it hasalso 
been decided to be good and safe policy to 
admit to Friends’ schools those not members 
who are willing to come in. Against the good 
to be accomplished for these is to be offset the 
—_— dangers to our own membership. 

hen this policy is adopted, there should be 
we think, the idea prominently kept forward 
of the original design and purposes of the 
school, and no financial advantages should 
stand in the way of giving to Friends’ chil- 
dren that which is rightfully theirs. 

“Tf the policy of the school is permeated 
with the real spirit of Quakerism, and the in- 
fluences are kept decidedly Friendly, the effect 
on outsiders will be to give them a favorable 
view of our principles and gain for those prin- 
ciples their sympathy. IP the reverse is the 
ease, the only good to them will be the mental 
benefit which will be given at the expense of 
the Quakerism of our own children, an ex- 
pense which will hardly be repaid. This is 
more particularly true of boarding-schools, 
where influences in any direction are stronger 
and more active, and for those especially de- 
signed for Friends. 

“Besides schools for our own children we 
believe in as many other schools as Friends 
can support open to all. We believe they are 
centres of good in many ways. We would be 
glad if every community of Friends had one, 
employing and encouraging the teaching talent 
which may exist among us, educating the 
neighborhood under good moral, mental and 
religious influences, and drawing it into sym- 
pathy with us.’ 





Ir may be that when we have a higher 
existence than we have now, when we are 
clothed with that spiritual body of which St. 
Paul speaks, we shall be able to recall any- 
thing in nature or in art we have ever seen, 
with an intensity proportioned to the degree 
of regard and attention we have given to it 
when it was present to us.—G. MacDonald. 
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DIED. 


BUTTERWORTH.—On Eighth mo. 18th, 
1882, at the house of his father, E. B. Butter- 
worth, at Waynesville, Ohio, Josiah Butter- 
worth, in the 2lst year of his age; a member 
of Miami Monthly Meeting. 


BUTTERWORTH.—On Ninth mo. 26th, 
1882, at his residence, near Waynesville, Ohio, 
Jesse S. Butterworth, in the 60th year of his 

e; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

e has passed away, but his example is left 
for our remembrance. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Comet.—Two brilliant naked-eye com- 
ets unexpectedly appearing in two successive 
years is a striking illustration of the impo- 
tency of astronomers in dealing with their 
returns. Until they blazed out in the full 
brightness of perihelion no one had a suspi- 
cion that they were in our neighborhood. 
Nor is much greater success arrived at when 
questions of their physical condition come up 
for solution. What is the brilliant tail, and 
whence its form and direction? What is the 
solar force, and on what form of matter does 
it act, which compels the activity around the 
nucleus, forms the streamers and the envel- 
opes on the side next to its action, and after- 
wards drives them away into the tail ? What 
is it which produces the internal activity 
which shows itself in disruption and division? 
None of these can have a satisfactory answer. 
Yet the phenomena have been repeated in 
the two comets with striking resemblance. 
Botlr came up almost behind the sun, from 
the earth, so that they were not seen till about 
perihelion. The tails resembled each other 
in most of their details. Some of the same 
indications of activity in the formation of 
streamers were observed in both. Several 
days after the time of perihelion passage a 
diruption in the nucleus occured in both, but 
the breach was quickly healed. 

In other respects there was vast diver- 
gence. The elements of their orbits are 
totally different. The bright comet of 1881 
passed around the sun, never getting nearer 
than forty million miles; the comet of 1882 
approached within a few hundred thousand 
miles of his surface. Their nuclei probably 
did not differ greatly in brightness. A care- 
ful comparison of the one with Capella and 
the other with Procyon gave nearly identical 
results. But in brightness of tail the present 
visitor undoubetedly has the advantage. For, 
though seen only with the drawbacks of the 
light of dawn and of the moon, it has been a 
brilliant spectacle, suggesting great possibili- 
ties on adark sky. In 1881 the comet moved 
northward, giving the benefits of a long time 
above the Salie: in 1882 the motion is to 





the south, cutting down to too small an inter- 
val the time from comet rise to sunrise. 

But notwithstanding various disadvantages 
the attentive observer of the present comet 
with the unaided eye has been well rewarded. 
He has noticed the slight curvature of the 
tail, which tells an important story. Itisa 
well-known fact that the tails of comets in 
general point away from the sun. They 
seem to be formed of matter repelled from the 
head by some unknown solar force, perhaps 
electrical in its nature. Now, if a comet has 
to keep its tail pointing outwards all the time 
it is revolving about ., sun, the outer end 
has a much larger circle to describe than the 
inner, and the particles as they are repelled 
from the head have only the slower motion, 
and hence are gradually left behind. Care- 
ful mathematical computations show that the 
curvature in one or more instances is just 
what would result from the centrifugal mo- 
tion of the substance of the head. From the 
effect we infer the cause. The observed curva- 
ture is, therefore, in the nature of a proof of 
the materiality of comet’s tails, and their 
formation from the waste matter of the head. 
The curvature would naturally be backward 
along the path of the comet. To an observer 
in the plane of this path the tail would seem 
to be straight. One looking at it broadside, 
as it were, would see the curve in its true 
form. In all intermediate positions the ap- 
parent curvature would vary with the dis- 
tance from the plane of the comet’s orbit. 
No one who has seen our comet could fail to 
notice three things: (1) The curvature was 
very slight. (2) The convexity was on the 
south side. (3). The southern side was very 
well defined, while the northern was faint and 
indefinite. These facts are readily accounted 
for when we know, first, that the inclination 
of the comet’s orbit to the earth’s is only 
about 37°, or 148°, as astronomers count it, 
and that the motion at the present time is 
southerly, causing the particles to fall back 
toward the north. 

Again, our observer has noticed a dark rift 
extending longitudinally through the tail, 
which, a telescope readily shows, reaches to 
the nucleus. This dark rift indicates that the 
tail is tubular. We must remember that 
there is every reason to suppose that its trans- 
verse section is a circle, and not a line, as it 
seems to us; that it extends toward and away 
from us, as well as sidewise. It would there- 
fore be the natural explanation of this dark 
rift to suppose that on the edges we look 
through a greater thickness of the walls of 
the tube than near the central line, for were 
it a solid cylinder the centre would be the 
brightest portion. On the southern side this 
wall is thin and bright, on the northern faint 
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and broad; this fact, which we have not seen 
recorded of other comets, would seem to indi- 
cate that some force existed which retarded 
the filling up of the centre of this tube. In 
many comets, observers have spoken of the 
exceedingly well-defined band of darkness 





the fact that a moving source of light will 
emit waves in front of it closer together in 
space, and. hence shorter, and behind it fur- 
ther apart and longer, than such a source at. 
rest. As red rays are longer vibrations than 
violet, and take their position in the spectrum 
as a result of this length, motion away from 
the earth will cause a shifting towprds the 
red end, and toward the earth a shifting in 
the other direction. This shift is easily no- 
ticeable in the case of the well-marked sodium 
lines of the present comet, toward the red end 
of the spectrum, indicating recession of the 
comet from the earth and not approach, as 
the Washington despatches have stated. 

As regards the comet’s construction the 
spectroscope gives the usual evidence of a 
glowing solid or liquid nucleus, surrounded 
by an atmosphere which is itself light-giving, 
and if, as some observers state, the tail gives 
a spectrum of bright lines, it also must be 
self-luminous, as the result possibly of elec- 
trical action; for so attenuated a mass would 
certainly not keep up the light of combustion 
in the cold space through which it is speed- 
ing. It seems to be extremely probable from 
the fact of the frequent disruptions that the 
nucleus is really a loose collection of solid 
masses, around and among which are the en- 
ergetic gases of the coma. The solar influ- 
ence sets these gases into activity in some un- 
much brighter than the remaining portions, | explained way, causing streamers, envelopes, 
giving the appearance of a division. The | and divisions. Unceasing activity character- 
parts do not seem, however, to be entirely | izes them during their brief visit to light, and 
separated. Only in one comet (Biela’s, 1846) | they rest during the long night which follows. 
has such a division been followed by a per-| But the most interesting of the peculiari- 
manent separation. In this case the parts | ties of our comet are dependent on the form 
attained a distance apart of over a million| and position in space of its orbit. This is 
miles, and finally both disappeared from | really the only meansof identifying two com- 
view, in all probability shivered into meteoric | ets. Of their physical features not enough is 
fragments. In 1860 an observer in Brazil | yet known to make any accurate classifica- 
noticed on one or two nights a sort of double| tion. Their appearances are rapidly vary- 
comet, but no proof existed of its previous|ing. But their orbits do not change except 
combination and no knowledge of its future | by the perturbing influences of the planets, 
fate. In Comet 3, 1881, the Cincinnati ob-| which influences can be very readily determ- 
servers noticed the separation from the nu-| ined. .Now the elements of the orbit of our 
cleus of a small mass which was‘ at first con- | present visitor have a rough resemblance to 
nected by a thin band, but afterward became | those of the comet of 1880 (a very bright 
totally severed. On the following night all| comet visible only in the southern hemi- 
trace of it was gone. sphere), and to those of the very conspicuous 

The spectroscope gives in addition to the | comet of 1843. As yet nothing but approxi- 
carbon and hydrogen which usually exist in | mate elements can be calculated from the im- 
comets characteristic lines of sodium. Up to | perfect data, so that complete agreement can- 
the present year all comets examined, includ- | not be expected. We place side by side the 
ing the two bright ones of 1881, gave little if| elements of the comets of 1882 and 1843, the 
any traces of any elements but the two first. | former as computed by Chandler, of Har- 
But both the bright comets of this year give | vard, and the latter by Prof. Hubbard : 
spectra of sodium. Its presence probably in- 



















exactly radial from the same. 

Telescopically the head has presented some 
interesting features. Two main stteamers ex- 
tend out, one on either side. These have been 
bounded on the side next the sun by arcs of 
circles passing through the nucleus and hav- 
ing their centres on either side of it. Around 
the whole has been observed a faint envelope 
of light, embracing these arcs and blending 
with them on their outer edge. The arcs 
and envelopes seem to be the origin of the 
tail into which they shade by insensible gra- 
dations. The nucleus itself is ill-defined, 
presenting no resemblance to a star. The 
telescope magnifies it without adding to its 
total brightness, hence it appears fainter than 
to the naked eye, and a casual observer is in- 
variably disappointed. It has been oWlong 
in form, having its greatest length in the di- 
rection of the tail. At the date of writing 
(Oct. 9) it has stretched out into a long nar- 
row band pointing toward the sun, the tail 
apparently fed from its sides. This band 
shows condensations in two or three points, 


1882. 1843, 
dicates much increased stability and mass. : saa reps elated 
: : de of Perihelion..... 58° 34 278° 39 
The present is also the first comet the direc- Longitude ae 346° 59’ «361° 197 
tion of whose motion has been determined | [nclination of Orbit........... 142° 36 144° 297 

’ spectroscopically. This method depends on | Perihelion distance... ...... .0087 .0055 
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The agreement is moderately close except 
in the first element, about which much uncer- 
tainty must exist. The comet of 1843 has 
some resemblance to that of 1668. We have, 
then, supposing them to be identical, records 
of its return at intervals of 175,37, 2} years. 
We cannot know that it has not been around 
the sungat intermediate times, for the acci- 
dental apparition of a bright comet in Egypt 
during the solar eclipse of this summer must 
indicate that such visitors are not infrequent. 
But it is safe to say that a regular period of 
23 years would certainly have enabled its de- 
tection more frequently than the records 
show. If, therefore, we have returns of the 
same object (which is not certainly estab- 
lished), there has been a great diminution in 
the size of its orbit, in its periodic time, and 
possibly in its brilliancy. 

Nor is a cause wanting for this abrupt de- 
crease. The comet has passed closer to the 
sun than almost any other comet of which we 
know. It must have penetrated the solar at- 
mosphere, have been more or less resisted by 
it, and have come into collision with countless 
meteoroids which abound thereabouts. These 
resistances must diminish its velocity, shorten 
its orbit, and decrease its time. The corona 
of the sun is doubtless a very attenuated 
mass, yet it extends through a distance of 
several millions of miles from the sun, and 
must be so dense close to its surface that it is 
a wonder that the comet got through at all. 
It has come out safely so far, but at each 
passage loses some of its energy, and it is 
only a question of time, and not a very long 
time at that, when, welded into the sun, its 
cometary existence must cease. The orbit 
of eight and one-half years which Professor 
Chandler’s recent computations give it, if 
established, would seem to be an obstacle to 
this theory. If confirmed, it is difficult to 
see how it could be the same comet as that 
of 1880. For, while an orbit is occasionally 
lengthened by a planet passing close in front 
of the comet and increasing its velocity, yet 
there is no knowledge and but little proba- 
bility of it in this case. But all orbits at 
this early stage are approximate, and it 
would not be an unprecedented thing if the 
eight and one-half years should have to be 
divided by two or three to make its com- 
puted positions for the future agree with the 
obseryed.—Jsaac Sharpless in The American. 








CENSURE and criticism never hurt any- 
body. If false, they cannot harm you unless 
you are wanting in character; and, if true, 
they show a man his weak points, and fore- 
warn him against failure and trouble.— Glad- 
stone. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ACROSS THE ALLEGHANIES—CONCLUDED. 


Waynesville has other attractions for us 
beside the bi-ennial session of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting—and the brief records to which we 
have access of the Friends who first broke the , 
silence of the forest to build themselves a 
home, where the blighting influences of 
slavery might not affect their descendants. 
These two facts give the place a special inter- 
est to Friends, and associate it with the his- 
tory and progress of the Society in the West. 
To the scientist it is a point of peculiar inter- 
est. It contains one of the largest and most 
valuable private collections of fossils to be 
found in the United States, and there is, per- 
haps, no part of our country richer in some of 
these ancient forms of life than Warren coun- 
ty, Ohio. 

The little Miami upon which Waynesville 
is built, besides its wonders of the “ first crea- 
tion” holds within its watery bosom treasures 
of recent date. Some of the most valuable 
and peautiful fresh water pearls ever found 
have been obtained from a large mussel, with 
a pearly shell scarcely inferior to the pearl 
oyster of the Indian Ocean, that has its home 
in this river. The collection at Waynesyille 
embraces some of the finest and most costly 
of these; one in particular, because of its in- 
trinsic beauty, and the fact of its being the 
only agatized pearl that has been found in 
this locality, is very highly prized; it weighs 
464 carats. 

Many of the fossils in this collection are 
typical and exceedingly rare. The group of 
trilobites embraces nearly 300 specimens, and 
the crinoids are just wonderful,—it is a real 
feast to the eye to pass from object to object, 
each{more delicate and symmetrical if possible, 
than its neighbor—the whole forming as rich 
and varied a collection of stone lilies as the 
most devoted student of fossils could desire, 
and they are so perfectly preserved that one 
can hardly take in the thought of the vast 
cycles of ages that have come and gone since 
they were living occupants of the waters of 
our globe. 


Equally varied and numerous are the cor- 
als, star-fishes, and mollusks. It has been a 
work requiring great care and patience to pre- 
pare the specimens in the perfection that we 
see them, and it is not to be wondered at that 
their owner guards his collection with the 
watchful eye of one who fully understands 
and appreciates its value. The hour or more 
that we spend here will be remembered with 
pleasure. We are told that the entire collec- 
tion is offered as a gift to the town of Waynes- 
ville if the good people of the borough will 
erect a suitable fire-proof building for it. 





4 motives waiting their hour of service, we en- 
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Wishing to have a little experience with 
hammer and bag, we start out accompanied 
by collectors familiar with the localities rich- 
est in the coveted treasures, but it is not a 
favorable time of the year for choice findings ; 
after the frosts of winter and the floods of 
early spring have crumbled and washed down 
the loose banks of the streams they are most 
readily found. Searching patiently for the 
best part of one morning we have at last to 
be content with a few broken crinoid stems, a 
fragment of a trilobite and several varieties 
of mollusks. We follow the shaly bed of the 
little stream to where a succession of tiny falls 
break over the shelving rocks, making a 
pretty picture in the ravine through which it 
winds its way to the river. 

The fossils of Waynesville belong to the 
Cincinnati group. & Highland county we 
come upon the Niagara limestone, containing 
a curious species of fossil coral imbedded be- 
tween the layers of rock and much of it black 
with petroleum. 

Indeed, there is no point at which we stop 
in the State without its records written in the 
rocks. We tread upon slabs of stone that 
would be in their true place in an Academy 
of Science ; they are built in the chimneys of 
the old log-houses of the first settlers and they 
lie in fragments along the road-ways. We 
look upon them with a feeling allied to rev- 
erence—these earliest foot-prints of creative 
wisdom—links in the chain of being, so low, 
so distant, yet so surely allied to the now, by 
that entity which we call life, with scarcely 
any knowledge of its beginnings or its end- 
ings beyond that, it means sentient existence. 

Nearly all the common highways of Ohio 
are models of road-building. The primitive 
“ corduroys ” over which we jolted many years 
ago are, as rapidly as the burthens of taxation 
will allow, giving place to turnpikes con- 
structed with great care and at large cost to 
the farmers and property owners. one upon 
which we traveled cost, we were informed, 
$2,200 to the mile. The bridges that span 
the brooks and the little outlets for surface 


water are supported on strong abutments of 


stone, neatly and substantially built and able 
to resist the heavy floods of the spring and 
autumn rains. 

Turning our faces eastward again we take 
the train and are set down at Chillicothe, 
about 9 o’clock in the evening with two hours 
to dispose of. The machine shops of a rail- 
road station are the last places one would 
think of examining by torchlight, but a curi- 
ous little adventure gives us access to all the 
intricacies of the great repair shops of Chilli- 
cothe. Threading our way past the flaming 
head-lights of a dozen or less throbbing loco- 








ter the broad door of a shop that in the dark- 


ness stretches away without apparent endin 
and find ourselves in the midst of forges a 
ponderous hammers, lathes and vises, and are 
instructed in the processes of repair, from the 
“blowing out of an engine,” which we wit- 
nessed, to the adjustment of the “new piece ” 
on the old metal with such precision and 
skill that the boiler is made “ good @s new.” 
While we pass from one point to another, 
lighted only by the torch of our companion, 
a part of the machinery is set in motion and 
workmen hasten past, each bearing his lighted 
torch. It is almost too much for our nerves, 
but we trust the honest face of our Hibernian 
guide to whom it is an evident pleasure to 
help us enjoy (?) the two hours of waiting, 
and it is a marvel how much we see and wit 
what distinctness. 


Leading us out safely into the starlight 


again, and across the lines upon lines of rail- 
road tracks, we part at the station with feel- 
ings of mutual good will, and, may we not 
hope, some tiny seed-corn of truth, as we talked 
by the way, fell upon good ground. 


We inscribe his name upon our note-book 


as a reminder that there is such a thing as 
disinterested kindneg. 


Our home-bound tickets are for the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. The road is rougher 


than the Pennsylvania Central, but we are on 


time and meet with no detentions. 
At break of day we find that we are among 


the mountains, and following the tortuous 


course of Cheat river, near Rowlesburg, Va. 
The mountains rise abruptly, clothed with 
deep and impenetrable forests, and the train 
passes along narrow ledges and around deep 
gorges, over one of which a little stream makes 
a graceful and transparent waterfall. 

Deer Park, on the brow of a long sloping 
promontory, is singularly picturesque. It is 
very popular as a summer resort, and, judging 
from the location and the beauty of the sur- 
roundings, it must be a most delightful place 
to spend the hot season. 

At Altamont the summit of the mountains. 
is reached—between here and Piedmont is 
what is known as “ the 17-mile grade.” Our 
road now winds among the sources of the 
Potomac. 

At Cumberland the train stops for break- 
fast. This is one of the most important points 
on the road; it is a thousand or more feet 
above sea level, and the air of this clear au-’ 
tumn morning is pure and bracing. A few 
miles beyond Cumberland a bridge spans the 
Potomac, which rapidly increases in volume. 
The scenery is beautiful beyond description ; 
the mountains as we descend are more broken 
and broader stretches of valley and table land 
are disclosed. The forests are beginning to 
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wear the first tints of autumn, though with 
less coloring than we had expected to see. 
Sometimes the road runs so near the river 
that the train, following its windings, is re- 
flected in the water, and again dur course lies 
away from its banks and along cultivated 
hillsides and broader valleys. At Shenan- 
doah junction connection is made for Luray 
Cave, 60 miles distant. We continue our 
journey, which increases in interest as we pass 
onward. Harper’s Ferry must ever be a 
point of great attraction to the traveler, not 
alone for the picturesque beauty of mountain 
and river, which must be seen to be appreci- 
ated, but for the historic association that con- 
nects it so intimately with the civil strife 
through which our nation. so lately passed. 
The foundations of the Arsenal and the win- 
dowless walls of “ John Brown’s fort” are all 
that remain to remind us of those stormy 
scenes. The meeting of the waters of the Po- 
tomac and the Shenandoah, the lofty summits 
of the Blue Ridge on the one side and “ Ma- 
ryland Heights” onthe other, the steel bridge, 
a model of beauty, with the foaming torrent 
rushing below, all combine to make this point 
a scene of surpassing grandeur and beauty. 
Onward, and the whiteglome of the capitol 
rising in the distance reminds us that we are 
nearing the city of Washington ; thence to 
Baltimore is quickly traveled—and home- 
ward—as the twilight deepens into night we 
pursue our flying journey until in due time 
the conductor announces Broad street Station, 
Philadelphia, and our journey is ended. 
Tenth mo. 19th. L. J. R. 


From the Christian Register. 
THE SPIRIT. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 
Spirit of life and light, 
Where may thy dwelling be? 
Here in the human breast 
I’ll look for thee. 


Vision ineffable, 
Where is thy glory pent? 
Into the human face 
Gleams thou hast sent. 


Voice of the Infinite, 
Where is thy whisper heard ? 
Hark! does my brother’s tone 
Breathe the great word ? 


Presence of power divine 
Bent in the human way, 

Shine in this heart of mine 
With thy full day. 


Come as an argosy 

Borne on abundant streams, 
Come as a waking joy 

After bad dreams. 


Come as the rush of floods, 
Come as the heart of spring; 

Winds in the budding woods, 
Come Thou, and sing. 
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THE COMET OF OCTOBER, 1882. 
BY HECTOR ORR. 


Whither, midst falling dew, 

Ere glow the heavens with first steps of day, 
Whither dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ?—BRYANT. 


See on the utmost eastern verge of heav’n 

A new-born lustre seems to cleave the sky ; 
Is’t Pheeton once more frantically driv’n, 

Or some Archangel in full majesty ? 


The timid dawn in horizontal shade 
Lingers as loth to mar the new array ; 
And old familiar stars appear to fade 
As if to give the wond’rous pageant way. 


All hail! thou art ’vaunt-courier of the morn, 
Despite the ruthless dynasty of Time, 

And by this glance above the day unborn, 
We teel thy hasty visit all sublime. 


It stirs the immortality within ; 
It speaks of life beyond the reach of death; 
The hopeful accents drown the worldly din, 
In words that do not wait upon a breath. 


Lo! while we gaze it fades into the day, 
And typifies the triumph of the just ; 

No shadow interrupts its flitting stay— 
It dies in light and justifies our trust. 


Roll on, thou bright intruder of our sphere, 
And bear to spirits in the farthest sky, 
Word of this dwelling-place of Hope and Fear 


Where mortals learn to live and dare to die! Sr 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE COLORED PEOPLE IN KANSAS, 


From the various articles which have been 
printed and the numerous statements vocally 
uttered by soliciting agents and others during 
the last six months, in reference to the pre- 
sent and prospective condition of colored emi- 
grants from the South now located in Kansas, 
I believe that many benevolent people 
throughout our country have doubts as to 
what is true, and are undecided what is best 
for them to do under existing circumstances. 

Having felt it my duty to visit the princi- 
pal settlements of colored people in South- 
eastern Kansas, and having just returned 
from such a visit in Montgomery, Chautauqua 
and other counties, I now think it right to 
give a brief summary of the facts in the case. 

After the Topeka Relief Association dis- 
solved one and a half years ago an “Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Institute” for the freed- 
men was established in Cherokee county. I 
will only state here that it was a failure, and 
the work there remains “in statu quo.” An 
association somewhat similar to the former 
State one was established in Independence 
(Montgomery county) with Daniel Votaw at 
the head of it. It was recently dissolved, 
and there is now no association in this State 
that I am aware of, organized for pecuniarily 
aiding the colored refugees. 








From a sense of duty I have still remained 
here in Parsons, doing what I could to aid 
destitute new-comers and other sick, aged and 
helpless ones, and to benefit the colored peo- 
ple generally ; but I have not been connected 
with any aid association since that in Topeka 


dissolved. After I had distributed the last 


lots of goods sent to me by Friends and others 
last winter, I used the funds remaining on 
hand in purchasing teams, plows, horse-feed, 
etc., as loans to colored farmers; requiring 
them to pay for them as soon as they could, 
so as to loan to others. I also purchased 
clothing and sundry articles needed by fami- 
lies, and kept them for sale (mostly for cash) 
in the distribution house ; giving some articles 
to the sick and aged and selling the most 
needed things at less than I paid for them ; 
the rest at cost. I have enabled some poor 
widows to support themselves and children by 
hiring them to make piece goods into gar- 
ments, which I take to the store and sell for 
less than cost. As the cash came in from 
such sales, I used it in getting new goods for 
the store—only using enough for myself for 
actual cost of living in a very .economical 
way. Besides this, 1 have not received a dol- 
lar from any source for my services during 
this year; neither do I expect to receive any- 
thing more than that, unless future contribu- 
tors should see fit to authorize me to reserve 
a small portion of their donations for that 
purpose. I only give now to those whom I 
ascertain—by visiting them—to be in positive 
need of help. This course appears to give 
more general satisfaction to the colored folks 
and does them more permanent good than the 
former indiscriminate distribution of gifts. 
As a result of my recent observations, I 
think that as a general thing the able-bodied, 
well-disposed colored refugees who have been 
located in southeastern Kansas during the 
past year or more, are now as comfortably 
fixed and getting along as well as could be 
reasonably expected of a people brought up 
with all the ignorance, moral depravity, de- 
* pendence and improvidence that slavery en- 
tailed upon them. Most of those now living 


who have partaken at all of the bitter cup of 


slavery, while they may gradually cease need- 
ing the gratuitous extension of material aid 
(except in sickness or old age) will continue 
to require kind words of advice, caution and 
encouragement from those of our race whose 
greater wisdom, maturer judgment and heart- 
felt interest in their welfare enable and in- 
duce them to act the part of missionaries 
amongst them. It is interesting and often 
affecting to observe the earnestness with which 
many of these people seek the counsel—even 
in little things—of those whom they regard 
4 their real friends.}% 
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Our worthy governor, J. P. St. John, de: 
serves great credit for the wise, efficient, phi- 
lanthropic course he pursued in first convincing 
these people—both by word and deed—of his 
true friendship for them, and then kindly 
wielding his powerful influence in removing 
the especial monster temptation of whiskey 
out of their reach. 

In quite a number of these southeastern 
counties of Kansas where the colored colonies 
are surrounded by friendly white settlers of 
the “ well-to-do class,” there is no need of any 
outside help at present; the voluntary local 
aid is sufficient; but in the Chautauqua, La- 
bette and parts of Cherokee, Crawford and 
Neosho counties they are needing assistance 
now, and will be likely to need more in the 
near future. The crops generally in this 
State have been abundant this year; and 
those colored men who have teams have lain 
up plenty for the coming winter in most cases; 
but in some grazing districts their crops have 
been sadly destroyed by herds of cattle. 

The mass of these people have no teams and 
have to depend upon their hoes and spades 
for farming. Many of them—especially the 
women—are quite active and energetic in 
using the hoe in planting and cultivating 
their crops; particularly so in their favorite 
one of cotton, which is proving a success in 
these southern counties. 

Many of the men and women who hire out 
receive little or no money for their labor, but 
have to take such pay as they can get; and 
being unable to buy suitable bedding or any 
flooring boards, I found some of them down 
with chills caused by exposure in their damp 
earth-floor cabins, which become quite muddy 
at times. 

As the stock of goods in the store here has 
become very low and the funds nearly ex- 
hausted, I will now respectfully ask Friends 
and others who feel disposed to relieve present 
and partially prevent future suffering among 
these destitute refugees to please promptly 
send me some money with which to replenish 
said stock, and also to judiciously use in cases 
of emergency for helpless ones now here and 
to aid the new-comers, a few of whom are 
arriving and many more are expected from 
the South as soon as practicable. I will de- 
posit such funds in bank here and endeavor 
to use them in strict accordance with the 
wishes of the donors; or if they express no 
preference, I will try to use them so as to do 
as much good as possible to as large a number 
asI can. I will make a similar statement in 
reference to all clothing and other goods 
which may be sent here to my care. If any 
of the donors express a desire to have their 
things all given to the poor, I will cheerfully 


; do so; but my advice to them is to leave it 
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optional with me whether to give them away 
or sell them at low prices and use the proceeds 
to benefit those who most need and deserve 
aid. I will keep posted in regard to the other 
counties; and if a surplus of money or goods 
should be sent here I will forward to the most 
needed points. 

I have been applied to recently by some reli- 
able colored men for the loan of money at mod- 
erate interest (one party wanting about $500) 
giving mortgage as security. Any one will- 
ing to thus loan some for two years will please 
inform meand I will state particulars. 

I find the most pressing need of these peo- 
ple now is for blankets, bed-quilts (large and 
small),shoes for men, women and children ; 
warm stockings and socks of all sizes; stock- 
ing yarn; women’s and girls’ shawls, cloaks 
and dresses ; pants, overcoats and under ones 
(no vests) for men and boys; underwear for 
both sexes; white and colored wool flannel ; 
heavy unbleached canton flannel; plain and 
plaid linsey; dark jeans; shrouding muslin ; 
sheeting muslin; heavy unbleached muslin ; 
unbleached drilling; gingham; check; good 
calico ; and good bed-ticking. (I can proba- 
bly buy cheap muslin, calico and ticking 
about as well out here.) 

Any worn winter clothing (except vests and 
badly worn boots and shoes) will be accepta- 
ble and useful. In order to insure prompt 
transportation, persons sending goods from 
different points will please mark them plainly 
“Wilmer Walton, Parsons, Kansas ;” prepay 
the freight; send mea bill of lading by mail ; 
and those who wish may state what freightage 
they paid, and I will remit it to them when 
the goods arrive here. 

All persons who send new goods will please 
send me a list of them with quantity and 
wholesale price of each article, stating 
whether all or what proportion of the money 
I receive from the sale of such goods they will 
require me to remit to them when I sell said 
goods. Of course, 1 may have to give away 
some of the new goods; there is loss of mea- 
sure in retailing them, and loss on remnants. 

Those residing in or around Philadelphia 
who wish to send either new or old goods will 
please communicate with some suitable person 
in reference to the shipment thereof; and 
they will please send a box of most needed 
things (blankets, quilts, shoes and stockings, 
canton flannel and heavy unbleached muslin) 
at once. ILMER WALTON. 

Parsons, Kansas, Tenth month 12th, 1882. 


ITEMS. 
FOURTEEN young women have been admit- 
ted to the Harvard College ‘“‘Annex.” 


It is reported that silver ore mixed with 
copper and assaying 75 per cent. of silver has 
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been discovered in the bed of Panther Creek, 
near Secor, twenty miles from Bloomington, 
Ill., and that one thousand pounds have been 
already taken out. 


“THE Texas Continental Transportation 
Company,’ to carry dressed beef in refrigera- 
ting cars from the Southwest, was organized 
on ‘Thursday in Chicago. It is backed by cattle 
raisers and shippers in the Southwest, and it 
is stated that ‘its operations will be confined 
to the Huntington system of railways, with 
the Chesapeake and Ohio as an Eastern out- 
pow eg the Southern Pacific as a Western 
outlet. 


A TELEGRAM from Washington says Chief 
Brooks, of the secret service, has received ‘‘a - 
five-dollar note of the Evansville, Indiana, 
Business College currency, which had been 
successfully passed as genuine currency. Chief 
Brooks says that ‘‘ some of this same stuff had 
been circulated until it had fairly worn to 
tatters without being detected.”’ A counter- 
feit silver half-dollar, ‘‘ made of Babbitt metal 
and glass,’’ is also in circulation. ‘ Ithasa 
good ring and is an excellent imitation.” 


The London Zimes in a leader on the Suez 
Canal, declares that in an age when the control 
of nations over arms of the sea passing through 
or commanded by their territory is being 
everywhere abolished, it is impossible that we 
can allow the directors of a company to arro- 
gate powers as extensive as were ever claimed 
by Denmark over the Sound. The neutraliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal, in its reasonable sense 
is understood to mean that it shall be regarded 
as an arm of the sea. 


THE enormous glacier, Fonor Svartisen, on 
the Senjen Island in Norway, which is the 
northernmost of its kind in Europe, will 
shortly, says Nature, be made the object of 
a remarkable enterprise. It appears that a 
number of speculative merchants in Bergen 
have obtained the right of cutting block-ice 
for export from its surface. Some blocks have 
already arrived at the latter place; and as the 
quality of the ice has been found to be good, 
large shipments may be expected. The glacier 
is about one hundred and twenty square 
miles, and as the distance from its border to 
the sea is only a couple of miles, the ice may 
be obtained very cheaply. 


NOTICES. 


A Conference under the care of the branch 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Tem- 
perance for Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Friend’s Meeting-house, Mer- 
ion, on First-day, Tenth mo. 22d, at 2} P. M. 
Train leaves Broad street Station at 1 P.M. and 
returns about 5 P.M. Fare each way 18 cents. 


FAIR HILL MEETING, 


First-day, Tenth mo. 22d, 3 P.M., at house of 
A. Ogden, 1117 Lehigh avenue. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC. 


Tenth mo. 24. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
- 26. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
Westbury, Flushing, L. I. 
- 30. Baltimore Y. M., Lombard st. 
“s 31. Concord Q. M., Darby, Pa. 





